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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The History of Henry Fielding. By Wilbur L. Cross. New 
Haven : Yale University Press. 

Mr. Cross's three-volume biography of Fielding — a work by no 
means too extensive in view of the historic importance and the 
permanent human interest of its subject — is an attempt to get at the 
real man in the only possible way. That way implies not only 
intensive study, but comprehensive research. The character of the 
genius who wrote Tom Jones cannot be adequately epitomized, any 
more than can that of his hero: in fact, The History of Tom Jones 
and The History of Henry Fielding contain about the same number of 
words. Author and hero alike are, indeed, especially liable to un- 
conscious misrepresentation not only by hostile critics but by admiring 
friends. It is an open question, whether Henley, for example, did not 
do Fielding and Tom Jones almost as much harm as good by his brilliant 
comments on that "buxom" book and his peppery defense of the author. 
But such one-sided interpretation is entirely natural. In judging a man 
of a nature so large, of a personality so strong, and of an adaptability 
so manifold as Fielding's, the temptation is great to accept a partial 
for a complete view. In the case of some men of genius, the two 
views are not, to be sure, far apart. The real Wordsworth, the real 
Coleridge, are not distinctly different men from the Wordsworth and 
the Coleridge of tradition; boil down the anecdotes, and you have 
something like the truth. Both these men had traits that may be 
caricatured but scarcely exaggerated, and these traits lay close to their 
inner natures. But the complete Fielding, as revealed by responsible 
biography, is a totally different man from the incomplete Fielding of 
anecdote and tradition; and this would remain true even if anecdote 
and tradition did not in regard to so many matters simply lie. 

Fielding was unfortunate in his first biographer. Arthur Murphy 
was a man of moderate talents and of weak good will who rapidly — as 
such men sometimes do under stress of a hard life — went to seed. A 
sincere admirer of Fielding, he transferred his allegiance after the 
novelist's death to Dr. Johnson, whom he flattered. Ultimately, it is 
said, he "ate himself out of every tavern from the other side of Temple- 
Bar to the west side of the town." When " not yet in his full moral 
decline," he was employed by the publisher Millar, to select and edit 
the work of Fielding, with a memoir. Murphy, of course, botched the 
business. Puzzle-headed, a typical hack-writer in his willingness to 
use such materials as would seem most effective, he could not be 
expected to do otherwise. " It is to his honor," says Mr. Cross, " that 
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he removed several imputations against the character of Fielding. 
But by that peculiar psychology which, with rare exceptions, has 
always been applied to Fielding, he eventually turned most of his 
virtues into imperfections, follies, and vices." 

Thus the Fielding legend — a legend that has always appealed 
to lovers of sensational biography, as to innocent-minded persons and 
to prudes — got its start. To give the proper touch of journalistic 
sympathy to the character of the penitent rake, Fielding had to be 
represented as chronically hard-up; though whenever we get a real 
glimpse into his household affairs, we find him living like a gentleman ! 
The story about his writing a whole play on the wrappings of tobacco 
consumed in a single night has been repeated for the reason, doubtless, 
that anecdotes of this sort have to be attached to a man of note; other- 
wise they are in their gross exaggeration lamentably pointless. 

Critics and biographers, while for the most part they acknowledged 
Fielding's greatness as a novelist, for a long time accepted and 
perpetuated the Fielding Paradox, because few materials for its 
solution lay ready to hand. Thackeray meant no harm to Fielding and 
touched the novelist's supposed vices lightly and humorously. Later 
and lesser critics did not in this respect altogether follow suit. E. P. 
Whipple in the North American Review for January 1849 did indeed 
justly estimate not only the scope and power of Fielding's mind but 
also its "healthiness." He found a stumbling block, however, in 
Fielding's temperament, which he supposed to be that of " a rowdy." 
George Gilfillan in his Literary Portraits (1854) could write of the 
author of Tom Jones as a " sad scamp." The next year, the Reverend 
Whitwell Elwin, in the Quarterly Review, confessed his inability to 
understand how so great a novel could have been written by a " haunter 
of Taverns and squanderer of thousands," and referred to Fielding's 
study of the law as " profitless " ! Southey, who might have done much 
to correct false impressions, left Fielding untouched, probably because, 
he could find no large body of the novelist's intimate correspondence, 
and because he shrank, like others, from the lengthy and difficult task 
of collecting the scattered materials on which a real life of Fielding 
would have to be based. The first life founded on thorough research 
was that written by Frederick Laurence in 1855. Laurence went over 
the whole of Fielding's career, corrected Murphy in many ways, and 
added some new details; he gave due attention to the literary and social 
background; but he was notably deficient in critical insight, and he 
was hypnotized by the view of Fielding's character set forth by Murphy 
and by Thackeray. A sane and searching examination of Laurence's 
work was published by Thomas Keightley in 1858, but Keightley's 
articles, hidden away in a magazine, attracted little attention, and in 
the following years " the old dissipated profligate was again and again 
tricked out anew by critics and reviewers." Leslie Stephen wrote 
wisely of Fielding's character on two occasions — in 1876 and in 1879 — 
but in the biographical introduction which he composed for that edition 
of Fielding's works (published in 1882) which bears his name, he 
unfortunately fell into many of the old errors. The mischievous evil — 
lack of adequate research — which had blasted Fielding's character for a 
century and a half, did not begin to be cured until Austin Dobson took 
up the elucidation of the novelist's life in 1883. 
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Dobson's monograph in the " English Men of Letters " series has 
been until recently the best account of Fielding in existence. But 
scholars, stimulated by his example, have gone far deeper than he 
went into the details of Fielding's life. New facts have been dis- 
covered; new problems have been raised. The true Fielding has 
gradually been brought into a fuller light. Even Dobson adopted a 
sort of Jekyll-and-Hyde theory of Fielding's personality— a theory 
not applicable to Fielding more than to other men, and partaking some- 
what of the error of the old legend. 

Without disparagement of Dobson's work it may be said that Mr. 
Cross was fully justified in undertaking a work on a larger scale; and 
that the History of Henry Fielding is not only longer and more 
comprehensive than any previous work on the same subject, but by 
the same token and in something like the same degree, juster and 
better balanced. 

The background which the author has supplied for the story of 
Fielding's life is wonderfully complete. And it is needed. In order 
really to understand not only Fielding the novelist, but Fielding the 
playwright and theatrical manager, Fielding the journalist, Fielding 
the magistrate, it is necessary to get thoroughly in touch with the life 
of Eighteenth Century London. This is no easy task. The problem 
of description and analysis is complicated; generalities will not do; 
great frankness is called for and great common sense. The reader 
must not be misled into regarding the journalism of the time, for 
example, as merely such a carnival of mud-slinging as no self-respecting 
man could for a moment take part in. He must see in it all at least 
the possibility of honesty and of humor. Yet facts must not be con- 
cealed. Mr. Cross succeeds in giving his readers the right attitude. 
In his pages Fielding stands forth from the welter of political and 
personal bickerings, and against the background of low moral standards, 
quite a man of his time, but triumphantly human and triumphantly 
honest. Nothing is passed over in silence. Every farce of Fielding's 
is described, every pamphlet is noticed, every journalistic or literary 
quarrel is followed up. And Fielding stands every test. This is his 
truest vindication. Not one of his writings is negligible; not one is 
discreditable ; all teach us something worth knowing about the forceful, 
right-minded, if impulsive, man who played the game of political 
journalism and semi-political play- writing, as understood in his day, 
with all his might, and with a better heart and a livelier genius than 
his rivals. 

In comparison with this fulness and realism of the background, 
Mr. Cross's accuracy in matters of detail seems almost a minor 
virtue. Yet no small importance, surely, is to be attached to such 
matters as the identity of Fielding's contributions to The Champion 
(a point never before accurately determined) and the authorship of the 
numerous stray papers ascribed to Fielding. Among these latter is 
Shamela, in which, if Mr. Cross be right, Fielding first came into 
collision with Richardson. Such work as Mr. Cross has done in 
determining the minutest details and in contributing to the solution of 
disputed points entitles his work to be called for all practical purposes 
definitive. 

vol. ccix.— no. 763 54 
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But despite frequent preoccupation with details, the biographer is 
ever alert to show the continuity of Fielding's development and to 
emphasize the real character of his art. He shows for example the 
importance of The Champion as a link between Fielding's plays and 
his approaching work in prose fiction, pointing out that " in his contri- 
butions to this periodical lie imbedded the first draft of A Journey 
from this World to the Next, indications of the ironic point of view 
elaborated in Jonathan Wild, the first sketches, though lacking in 
narrative, for a Parson Adams and a Parson Trulliber, and the ethics 
on which was built the young man named Tom Jones." Just so one 
finds that the attitude assumed by Fielding in his Jacobite's Journal 
is " the irony of Jonathan Wild applied to the newspapers." And in the 
novels, Mr. Cross points out the nature of Fielding's realism in a 
manner that shows in a similar way the working of the novelist's 
mind. 

Just as we see Fielding utilizing old ideas — but always with novel 
touches — as he passes from one form of literary activity to another, 
so we see him drawing upon old impressions and experiences. Mr. 
Cross here as elsewhere, is not content with probabilities ; he follows 
things up as far as possible ; and he speaks by the card when he says : 
" Test Joseph Andrews wherever you will, and you come face to face 
with real life." 

But perhaps the most remarkable feature of the whole work is 
the narrative of the war that Fielding as a Bow Street justice waged 
against robbery and murder in London and its environs — a story never 
before half told. That Fielding was an energetic J. P., every one 
knows. The value of his recommendations, the effectiveness of his 
reforms, it is surprising to learn. Of Fielding's pamphlet, An Enquiry 
into the Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers, Mr. Cross says truly 
that " one is uncertain which to admire most — Fielding's knowledge 
of the law, his common sense, or that lofty idealism and faith in 
human nature which led him to believe that crime might some day 
have an end." Had Fielding's plans for building county houses 
throughout England been accepted by Parliament, a reform would 
have been achieved in 1753 which did not come, in fact, until nearly a 
century later. 

Again, it was Fielding who organized the first detective force 
in English history. Altogether, so important appear the services 
to civilization which the Father of the English Novel rendered as a 
humble justice, that one really doubts which is most worthy of honor, 
the writer or the magistrate. 

An all-around man, Fielding needs a full and detailed biography ; 
an eminently sincere, manly man, he asks of his biographer like 
qualities ; a man of the world, well versed in the life of his time, he 
requires the sensible judgment of a well-balanced, well-informed mind, 
rather than the apology of an enthusiast in love with his character; 
a man of fine nature, valuing virtue, no mere scoffer, though a slashing 
satirist, he can not be understood from the point of view of worldly 
wisdom alone. In no respect is Mr. Cross, his latest biographer, found 
wanting. 
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The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne. Edited by 
Edmund Gosse, C. B. and Thomas James Wise. New York: John 
Lane Company. 

One of Swinburne's chief interests, as every one knows, was 
Elizabethan drama. On this subject he talked and wrote with 
enthusiasm that often seemed unmeasured and in a manner that usually 
seemed somewhat esoteric. In very minor playwrights he was accus- 
tomed to find marks of the highest inspiration, and for praise of the 
major dramatists he seemed to find the English language scarcely 
adequate. In some cases his judgments have appeared capricious, not 
to say inexplicable. In others the value of his " penetrating admira- 
tions " is obvious to all. Swinburne could, of course, find in a play 
for the most part poor and crude some real merit of a sort kindred to 
his own genius, where another could see little or nothing: it might 
sometimes happen indeed that the amount was microscopic. It is of 
no use to enter into the subtleties of purely subjective criticism — and 
Swinburne's criticism was almost wholly subjective. One can say only 
that to an uninspired reader, Swinburne appears to pour out his own 
personality lavishly over the plays that he loves. 

It is this interest of Swinburne's that is chiefly emphasized in his 
recently published correspondence. Remarkably well informed, 
capable of discussing the minutest points with the greatest eagerness, 
the poet, when he gives up his mind to such matters, lives in a world 
much narrower than that of his poetry — a world into which few will 
ever fully enter. Those parts of the letters that deal with Elizabethan 
plays are for the reader with a special flair for that subject, and for 
no one else. They are not of a sort to awaken enthusiasm ; rather they 
discourage honest zeal by causing the reader to suspect himself of truly 
pitiable ignorance and want of appreciation. It is to less esoteric 
matter that the general reader will turn, and he will be rewarded. 

To begin with, the letters, while they are not remarkably self- 
revealing, do bring one more convincingly in contact with the everyday 
working mood of the man, than do previously published letters of his, 
or than does most that has been written about him. One gets from 
them a sense, not so clearly apprehended before, of an essentially 
clear, logical mind and a simple straightforward personality. The 
letters are in general less controversial than one might fear that they 
would be: except occasionally, the controversial tone when it occurs is 
more moderate than might have been expected. The letters are friendly 
letters, unguarded letters — in the main, one would think, very repre- 
sentative letters. 

It is refreshing to find that Swinburne in a chaffing mood could 
write a letter to Lady Trevelyan in (very bad) Yankee dialect. That 
Yankee dialect is intended, seems to be placed beyond doubt by the use 
of the word "Wal." Indulgence in this humble form of mental 
relaxation certainly seems to make an ecstatic poet seem more human. 
Nor is even Swinburne's chaff very reckless. To be sure, his malicious 
delight in something to inflame the wrath of the Philistine comes out 
in his plan for " a sort of etude a la Balzac plus the poetry, which I 
flatter myself will be more offensive and objectionable to Britannia than 
anything I have yet done." But on the other hand his remark d propos 
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of Carlyle — " A ' God-intoxicated man ' of course can fight but I 
prefer a man who fights sober " — is little more than the irony of 
common sense opposed to the bluster of religiosity. 

Whenever Swinburne refers to his own work, one senses in him 
an honest delight in craftsmanship not at all of the nature of esoteric 
rapture. Nothing could be simpler and more comprehensive or sounder, 
than his dictum, expressed in a letter to Stedman, that " nothing which 
can possibly be as well said in prose ought ever to be said in verse." 
Again in a letter to the same friend he confesses quite simply the 
delight he takes " in the metrical forms of any language of which I 
know anything whatever, simply for the metre's sake, as a new musical 
instrument." Here are no secrets of art or criticism to be sure, but 
valuable confidences as to the attitude toward his art of a great artist. 
That the poet knew the possibility of faults of which he was sometimes 
supposed to be unconscious, is shown more than once. Of his poem 
on Gautier he wrote : " The metrical effect is, I think, not bad, but 
the danger of such metres is diffuseness and flaccidity ; I perceive this 
one to have a tendency to the dulcet and luscious form of verbosity, 
which was to be guarded against, lest the poem should lose its foothold 
and be swept off its legs, sense and all, down a flood of effeminate and 
monotonous music ; or lost and split in a maze of what I call draggle- 
tailed melody." 

Swinburne's prose has been much criticized. " At least," he said 
in 1875, "I can write better prose than I could at twenty or so!" 
What he really required of a poet, is clearly expressed in his estimate 
of Poe — " the complete man of genius (however flawed and clouded 
at time) who always worked out his ideas thoroughly, and made some- 
thing solid, rounded, and durable of them — not a mist-wreath or a 
waterfall." 

In general it may be said that Swinburne's criticisms of other 
poets — and there are many of them in these letters — are shrewd and 
sensible, the honest comments of a fellow-craftsman, not the superior 
dicta of a man with an exclusive, personal ideal of poetry. To some of 
Swinburne's admirers it would seem absurd to mention Whitman in 
the same breath with him as a melodist. But Swinburne praised Whit- 
man's melody — though he distinguished between Walt at his best 
and at his worst. 

As one reads these letters, not only does one feel more and more 
the integrity of Swinburne's workmanship, but one is continually 
more impressed with the simplicity and honesty of his beliefs. If he 
was pagan, if he was anti-Christian, this mental attitude represented 
no mere prostration of the mind before artistic idols. There was a great 
moral fervor and a great simplicity in his rebellion. 

For the rest, his personal traits — his sensitive chivalry, his hero- 
worship, his warm friendship, his almost fantastic idolatry of babies, 
above all his resplendent candor — are in these letters agreeably and 
convincingly expressed. The effect of a consistent, vigorous person- 
ality is strong. 

Clemenceau, the Man and His Time. By H. M. Hyndman. 
New York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

It is seldom that so good a biography is written of a man during 



